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early summer of 1962 Gunnar Myrdal believed that the swift progress made recently by the Negro was astonishing when measured against the preceding sixty years of stagnation. The tragic yet in some ways heartening events in Little Rock, New Orleans, Knoxville, Greensboro, and Montgomery served, Myrdal went on, to stir the conscience of the American people, to help make it impossible, morally and politically, to defend much longer a fixed position of inferiority for the Negro citizen. The author of An American Dilemma predicted that "with the rising levels of education the hold of [the Constitutional ideal of equality] will be continuously strengthened."12 If Myrdal was right, then democratic ideas and values of enormous dynamic force were at work in a period of reputed complacency and conservatism.
The Examination of American Civilization
Although by no means a new phenomenon, probing the nature of civilization in the United States formed a major part of the cultural^ dialogues of the 1950s. The intensity with which the subject was pursued can be understood only when the prevailing sense of prosperity of the time and the tensions of the Cold War are kept in mind. The self-consciousness of the search for so-called "national purpose" was reflected in discussions by Life and the New York Times and by the Presidents Commission on National Goals. The ambiguities and complexities of the inquiry were admitted, but the discussion did not come adequately to terms with the fact that Americans had never agreed on national goals and that, despite the current vogue of the consensus theory, the disagreements were not yet resolved. What the Luce publications and others liked to call the "American Century" was not, so far, a time in which assumptions were shared by the whole society.
/ The evaluations of American civilization ranged over a wide scale.
' At one extreme a small group maintained that American civilization had
\become soft and sick. Bernard Cannon Bell, indicting Crowd Culture
(1954) was sure that it had. John Steinbeck was of like mind. Writing
to Adlai Stevenson, Steinbeck declared that if he wanted to destroy a
nation he "would give it too much and .., would have it on its knees,
miserable, greedy, and sick." One commentator felt that it was all but
12 N<?w York Times, June 9,1962.